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READERS WRITE 





One Disciple 
Permit me to call attention to a slight 
error in “Shrine to Motherhood” in your 
issue of May 13. “Behold thy mother” 
was said to one disciple, not to disciples. 
P. J. Schroeder. 
Marshfield, Wis. 


[The reader is right, according to John 19:27: ‘““Then 
saith he to the disciple, Behold thy mother!’”’—Ed.) 


The Price of the Model T 

In your issue of May 13, under “Busi- 
ness, Farm,” you state that the price of 
the 1923 Ford was $295. A friend says 
that this is either a typographical error 
or it might be the production cost, but 
not the market price . . . You remember 
the time when nine out of ten cars were 
Model T Fords. Workers then could well 
afford to own them and have a loaf of 
fresh bread daily ... 

C. T. Philips. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

[PATHFINDER should have stated that $295 was 
the FP. O. B. price of the 1923 Ford, without rims which 
cost. an additional $20 and without a starter which 
cost an additional $65. These two charges, together 
with that of freight, made the actual consumer price 
considerably more than $295. A total of 2,090,959 
Model Ts was sold in 1923.—Ed.] 


Government Reorganization and WPA 

I am heartily in favor of such govern- 
ment reorganization as proposed by Mr. 
Roosevelt ... I only wish that before a 
full reorganization of the relief agencies, 
such as WPA, etc., that a thorough in- 
vestigation of them be made. There have 
been entirely too many practices, any- 
thing but honorable, carried on. I my- 
self have had experience as a superintend- 
ent on a WPA project. I was speedily 
relieved on my job when I tried to pro- 
test against certain other officials trying 
to cut in on my payrolls. The WPA, in 
cutting me off from the work, figured it 
was easier to turn me off than to investi- 
gate. There are entirely too many 
“squashed” cases similar to mine. . 

Reese Farnell, Jr. 

Mobile, Ala. 


Concerning “Status Quo” 

I have read “Status Quo” (PATH- 
FINDER, May 6) very carefully and find 
it an excellent presentation of historical 
facts leading up to the present situation. 

. There are in this article, however, a 
few remarks which I believe show that the 
writer did not quite escape the influence 
of anti-German propaganda. 

For instance: the invitation to the first 
conference at the Hague by Czar Nicholas 
was a diplomatic note addressed to all 
important nations and cannot be well 
compared with President Roosevelt’s re- 
cent cable which was so worded that it 
could lead only to a rhetorical exchange 
of insults. 

The statement that Hitler has blundered 
into antagonizing England so that he will 
plunge his country into a war, can only 
be made from the point of view of those 
who are convinced that England should 
retain all she has taken away from others 
and dominate the world... 

The most important conclusion of this 
article is the statement: “A ‘status quo 
glaring with inequalities will breed war,” 
and I believe all sensible people will agree 
with that. I only wish that our Adminis- 
tration would acknowledge the inequali- 
ties created in Versailles and be helpful 
in removing them. This would result in 


a tremendous change in the political sit- 
uation and an upswing in international 
commerce... 
Franz E. Loes. 
New York, N. Y. 
* * * 

“Status Quo” mentions the Boer War as 
taking place in 1904. This is fallacious, 
The Boer War was fought from 1899 to 
1902. .. 

Roland Schoepf. 
Manchester, N. H. 


[PATHFINDER abe Mr. Schoepf for pointing out 
an error.—Ed.] 

o . 

Where did you get the quotation under 
“Status Quo”: “Under its ‘withered little 
apple-john’ of a president, James Madi- 
ae See 

Thomas Julian Skinker. 
Pacific, Mo. 

[The quotation is from the American writer Wash- 
ington Irving. Visiting the capital in 1811, Irving 
wrote: “Mrs. Madison is a fine, portly, buxom dame, 
who has a smile and a pleasant word for every- 
body .. . but as to Jemmy Madison—aAh! poor 
Jemmy—he is but a withered little apple-john.’’—Ed.] 


Peace and Roosevelt’s Formula 

I wish to express my full sympathy with 
your brief editorial, “This Can’t Be Peace,” 
in the May 6 issue of PATHFINDER, par- 
ticularly with the conclusion: “There is 
no peace, and there will be none unless 
statesmen in their desperation embrace 
some such formula as that suggested re- 
cently by President Roosevelt.” In this, I 
think it would be improved if the word 
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“wisdom” were substituted for “despera- 
tion.” President Roosevelt has put the 
thought of an international peace con- 
ference before the outbreak of war, into 
the minds of millions both in this coun- 
try and abroad. If consummated, this 
may avert war.. 
Isaac Roberts. 

Washington, D. C. 


“Fills a Spot Unique” 

May I say that we enjoy your magazine 
immensely? We read, between us — my 
husband and I—a great variety of publi- 
cations, both technical and general, and 
we have found that PATHFINDER fills a 
spot unique in the group. Our origina! 
subscription was a matter of chance... . 
And this bit of bread cast upon the water 
has returned us many fold. 

Catherine H. Mohler. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Views on “There’s Room for Them” 

It is disheartening to. say the least to 
read such an editorial as that which ap- 
peared in your May 6 number, with regard 
to the Wagner-Rogers bill to admit 20,000 
refugee children. 

The bill is not non-partisan. It is a 
direct bid for the Jewish vote of New 
York and Massachusetts. It distinctly is 
not part of the American tradition, which 
has never countenanced the indiscrimi- 
nate admission of any and all persons. . 

These refugees ... will be overwhelm- 
ingly Jewish as a result of the pressur< 
brought to bear by Hebrew organizations. 

. The bill is . . . strenuously opposed 
by the American Legion, the Coalition of 
American Patriotic Societies, representing 
the great majority of patriotic organiza- 
tions throughout the United States .. 

Clinton S. Burr. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

[As in its editorial, PATHFINDER again states a 
few salient facts, only more briefly this time: (1) the 
Wagner-Rogers proposal is non-partisan and is not 
designed to win any particular vote anywhere; (2) it 
is a part of the American tradition and it most cer- 
tainly does not countenance indiscriminate admission; 
(3) German refugee children include Protestant, 
Catholic and Jew alike, and that is one of many 
reasons why a non-sectarian committee of distinguish- 
ed American clerics and laymen is actively sponsoring 
the bill to admit them. There are patriotic societies 
not opposed to this bill. The Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, for example, whom the Coalition does 
not represent, has up to this writing committed itself 
neither one way nor the other. Worth emphasis, too, 
is the fact that both branches of organized American 
labor—the A. F. of L. and the C. I. O.—are sup- 
porting the measure.—Ed.] 

* . * 

If the scales show about an even num- 
ber for and against the admitting to the 
United States of 20,000 refugee children, 
the admonition “Suffer little children tv 
come unto me” might well be used .. . 

George V. Offord. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


“Why All This Furor?” 

Why all this furor about business being 
so “sick” that it must have its own way 
now or it won’t play (invest money)? To 
slack up, by reducing corporate taxes, in 
this reform movement of the past years 
means that business will build more, bu) 
more machinery to produce more goods 
which the people do not have the mone) 
to buy. In other words, rapid business 
expansion means again selling the publi: 
so far into the future that it cannot pul! 
out. Few members of the public could 
actually buy now other than by the in 
stallment plan, which begets economic un- 
certainty. People need purchasing power 
before business expansion becomes ex- 
pedient. 

Earl F. Wilson. 
Granger, Wyo. 
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ROYAL VISIT— 


Britain’s Rulers Have a Pair of Major Tasks 


WENTY years ago on the rainy 

third day of October, the U. S. S. 
George Washington nosed into New 
York harbor to a salute of 21 guns. 
At the rail, cameras in hand, appeared 
three eager tourists: King Albert of 
Belgium, Queen Elizabeth, and young 
Crown Prince Leopold. 

Albert wore the uniform of a lieu- 
tenant general in the Belgian army, 
and carried brown kid gloves and a 
cane. Elizabeth wore a white serge 
suit, a turban of white feathers and 
a heavy white veil which made her 
photograph rather like a 
member of the Ku Klux 
Klan. Leopold wore a 
gray private’s uniform, and 
had stage fright. 

Shouldered off the front 
pages by a steel strike and 
a baseball world series, 
the visit went off relative- 
ly without ballyhoo. Pres- 
ident Wilson was desper- 
ately ill, so Vice President 
Thomas Marshall did the 
honors. Albert stayed 28 
days, laid a wreath on 
George Washington’s tomb 
and toured the country. 
He took home a trunkful 
of honorary degrees and a 
Wall Street loan. 

This was the first visit 
to the United States by any 
reigning monarch, It was 
followed by a slew of re- 
ceptions for presidents and 
premiers, royal relatives 
and heirs apparent. Visit- 
ing monarchs, however, re- 
mained a distinct rarity. 
Since Albert of Belgium, there has been 
only Prajadhipok of Siam, in 1931. 
When King George and Queen Eliza- 
beth cross the Canadian border next 
month, America will entertain the 
first reigning Britons ever to set foot 
in the New World. 


» « « King and Emperor 


Until the abdication of Edward VIII 
two and a half years ago, George and 
Elizabeth were as near nonentities as 

embers of the royal family can be. 
Overnight they became the two most 
publicized people in the realm. As 
king, George is the living symbol of 
a form of government which, surviv- 
ing for centuries without revolution, 
has left England free to build up an 
empire while other nations were wag- 
ing civil wars or bickering ove: bor- 
derlands, As emperor, he is the rep- 
resentative of the greatest assortment 


of political real estate in the world. 
A British king does not go abroad, 
these days, simply for his health. 
When George and Elizabeth went to 
France last fall, they did it to popu- 
larize the Anglo-French military en- 
tente. Underlying their visit to Canada 
and the United States are psychologi- 
cal factors of tremendous importance 
to Britain’s future. Before them, Brit- 
ain’s hard-working royal pair have a 
pair of major tasks: (1) to sell the Em- 
pire to Canada; (2) to sell English 
friendship to the United States. 





Canada: Under the Statute of West- 
minster, Canada is a self-governing 
dominion within the British Empire, 
equal in status to England and linked 
to her only by “a common allegiance 
to the Crown.” By law, Canada has 
the power to decide whether or not 
she will support Britain in war. 

Sister dominions Australia and New 
Zealand, who fear Japan, have already 
promised help, but Canada strongly 
objects to fighting a British war. One- 
third of Canada’s 10,000,000 people are 
British only in citizenship. By race 
and language they are French, by re- 
ligion Roman Catholic, by tradition 
extremely isolationist. During the 
Boer war they were pro-Boer, dur- 
ing the Ethiopian war pro-ltalian, 
and during the Spanish civil war pro- 
Franco. A few months ago Mayor 
Camilien Houde of Montreal declared: 
“In event-of war between Britain and 


International 


George and Elizabeth: The First to Enter the New World 


Italy the sympathy of the French 
Canadians would be with Italy.” Brit- 
ish and Canadian papers said hard 
things of Mayor Houde, but they could 
not deny that he spoke the truth, It 
will be up to King George and Queen 
Elizabeth to stimulate Canada’s loyal- 
ty to family ties, and if possible to win 
the admiration of domestic French- 
Canadians by the example of their 
own happy domesticity. 


- «+ A Visible Reminder 


United States: If they appear in 
Canada pre-eminently as parents, the 
King and Queen come to the United 
States in the role of distant but friend- 
ly relatives. To U. S. isolationists and 
foreign dictators, they will serve. as 
visible reminder that 600,000,000 Eng- 
lish-speaking people form the world’s 
largest language communi- 
ty; that Britain and Amer- 
ica are cousins by culture, 
ancestry and common love 
of freedom; and that in 
event of war it would be 
to the interest of both na- 
tions to preserve this joint 
heritage. 

No Anglo-American al- 
liance is likely to emerge 
from the royal visit. Even 
if the King had power to 
negotiate such an alliance, 
it would be political sui- 
cide for Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. But that the visit of 
Britain’s rulers, if suécess- 
ful, will have the moral 
value of an alliance, no stu- 
dent of politics can doubt. 

Last week as the fog- 
bound Canadian Pacific 
liner Empress of Australia 
finally slid, two days late, 
into the calm waters of 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
three Royal Canadian war- 
planes appeared, dipping 
in salute. Bonfires along the bank 
blazed a welcome. To the treble of 
the New World schoolchildren piping 
the English national anthem in their 
native French—as Dieu Sauve le Roi— 
George and Elizabeth landed in Que- 
bec, there to embark instantly on 
what one newspaper called “royal 
torture” and another “a 31-day col- 
lege commencement.” For a_ solid 
month they were expected to unveil 
monuments, appear at horse races, at- 
tend banquets, lay cornerstones and 
acknowledge with fixed smiles the 
cheers of the bystanders. 

The royal itinerary covers 8,000 
miles and includes every province in 
Canada. From Quebec, Their Majes- 
ties go to Canada’s largest city, Mon- 
treal; then to the dominion capital at 
Ottawa, 

At Toronto they will stop to meet 
the Dionne quintuplets. Then the royal 
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train (blue with gold-plated ventila- 
tors) will meander all the way across 
to the Pacific coast before speeding 
back to Niagara Falls in time to cross 
the international frontier late on the 
afternoon of June 7. 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull will 
be waiting at the border. At 11 o’clock 
next morning George and Elizabeth 
will arrive at Washington’s Union 
Station. President and Mrs. Roose- 
velt, 5,000 troops and most of Wash- 
ington’s population are sure to be 
on hand. That afternoon the British 
Embassy will have a garden party 
with 1,300 guests. That night Britain’s 
royal pair will spend at a place that 
British redcoats once burned—the 
White House. The timetable from 
there on is as follows: 

@ Friday, June 9—Take the U. S. S. 
Potomac down the river to Mt. Vernon, 
lay a wreath on George Washington’s 
tomb. Motor to Arlington cemetery, 
lay a wreath on the Unknown Sol- 
dier’s tomb. Dinner at the British 
Embassy, with the Roosevelts as guests 
of honor. 

@ Saturday, June 10—Visit New 
York City and the World’s Fair. Motor 
to Hyde Park. 

e Sunday, June 11—A quiet day 
with the Roosevelts at Hyde Park. 


. « « Notes on Royalty 


Recrossing the border that night, 
George and Elizabeth sail for home 
four days later. Wherever they go 
they will be guarded by 10,000 men, 
Whenever they motor in a parade, four 
magnificent mauve convertibles—the 
“dream cars” of the Canada plants of 
Ford, Chrysler and General Motors— 
will be at their disposal. Bullet and 
puncture proof, with handmade bodies, 
powder-blue broadcloth upholstery, 
and special compartments for lap robes 
and umbrellas, the cars have been built 
with reversed seats facing the rear 
seats because royal etiquette decrees 
that none may sit with his back to 
the King. The chauffeur, of course, 
must turn his back; but he will be so 
isolated from the rest of the car that 
it will be impossible for anyone in the 
rear seat to communicate with him, 
except by dictaphone. 

All along the way, King and Queen 
will have to face a battalion of camera- 
men. Every detail of the Queen’s dress 
will be cabled to the world. To outwit 
fashion pirates and prevent the pos- 
sibility—which would appall any 
woman—of Elizabeth’s meeting hun- 
dreds of housewives dressed in re- 
productions of her own costume, her 
wardrobe of 50 dresses, hats, coats 
and furs is guarded as carefully as a 
state secret. 

In Quebec, Their Majesties were to 
dine on California cantaloupe (flown 
at a cost of $2 a melon), French peach- 
es, Belgian grapes, Quebec brook trout 
and snowbirds on toast. The Quebec 
menu was a sample of the feasts wait- 
ing all along the route. 

If they had their own way, George 
and Elizabeth would waive such splen- 
dor. Genuinely simple people, they 


(Continued on page 15) 
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President: Home Problems 


With no foreign visitors to entertain, 
with European developments leaving 
him outwardly unmoved, President 
Roosevelt last week devoted his ener- 
gies almost exclusively to problems at 
home. Among them, national defense 
took precedence. 

Defense first came to the fore when 
he nominated 64-year-old Admiral 
William D. Leahy, Chief of Naval Op- 
erations who is retiring from the Navy 
because of age, to replace Blanton 
Winship as Governor of Puerto Rico. 
With expenditures of $30,000,000 pro- 
jected to make the U. S. island pos- 
session a virtual American “Gibraltar,” 
it seemed apparent that Leahy, one 
of the Navy’s best strategists, was 
named as governor to speed its devel- 
opment as the nation’s major defense 
outpost in the Atlantic. _ 

During the week the President was 





International 


Leahy Will Govern America’s “Gibraltar” 


concerned with defense in two other 
directions. Reporting to him the first 
of a series of plans calculated to make 
the United States the world’s greatest 
air power, a seven-man interdepart- 
mental committee stated that the 
aviation industry’s present mechanical 
force of 40,000 must be increased to 
100,000 to handle the present huge ex- 
pansion of the nation’s air forces, and 
outlined a program to make about 
500,000 aviation mechanics quickly 
available in time of war. Later, the 
President announced he had dropped 
a plan for building an experimental 
350-foot “observation” dirigible about 
half the size of the Macon, Shenan- 
doah and Akron because he had been 
informed that the new ship would be 
even less safe than those ill - fated 
lighter-than-air craft had been. 

The President was also concerned 
with such home problems as these: 

@ He ended the political battle be- 


tween himself and Senators Glass an 
Byrd of Virginia over who was to fi! 
a Federal judgeship vacancy in Vi: 
ginia by naming to the post a com 
promise candidate acceptable to the: 
—58- year-old Dean Armistead \| 
Dobie of the University of Virgini 
Law School. The President’s first ap 
pointment, Floyd H. Roberts, wa 
overwhelmingly rejected by the Senat. 
last winter, when Glass and Byri 
termed it “personally obnoxious.” 

e The President showed his co: 
cern over lagging business recover, 
when he sent a letter to the Tempo: 
ary National Economic Committe: 
opening hearings on savings and in 
vestments, challenging it to find a way 
to put the “stagnant pools” of capita! 
resources to productive use. 

e In response to a request fron 
Rep. Martin Dies of Texas, he author 
ized the opening of the Treasury in 
come tax files to Dies’ Committee on 
Un-American Activities. Dies explain- 
ed that he wanted to find out whethe: 
“certain individuals” were paying 
taxes on money derived from alleged 
Communist and Fascist activities. 

® An announcement that created a 
political stir in Washington was tha! 
he would make a transcontinental tou: 
this summer, ending at the San Fran 
cisco World’s Fair. Some guessed tha! 
he might seize the opportunity .to 


sound out sentiment on a third term 
-_ Oo 


“Beef” on Beef 


Soldiers and sailors call it “canned 
willie.” Civilians know it as “Irish 
turkey.” Under either name, corned 
beef, especially when wedded to cab- 
bage, has long been a popular dish 
with Americans. Not until last week, 
however, did corned beef really come 
into its own. Then it was front-page 
news in the national press, a burning 
issue in Congress, a serious matter in 
international relations. 

Cause of the corned beef furor was 
President Roosevelt. At a press con- 
ference he announced he had author- 
ized purchase of 48,000 pounds of Ar- 
gentine canned corned beef to feed 
the Navy’s 110,000 officers and men. 
Though he was “sympathetic with th: 
spirit” of buy-American movements, 
the President explained, he had direct 
ed the Navy to use Argentine bee! 
because it was both better and cheaper 
than the U.S. product. Argentin 
packers, he pointed out, had offered 
to supply meat of “greatly superio! 
quality” at 16 cents a pound, compared 
to the lowest American bid of 23 cents 

Reaction to these remarks was bot! 
instant and angry. Congressmen, go\ 
ernors and trade associations from th: 
cattle country roundly assailed th 
President. American beef, they cried. 
was costlier because of our highe! 
standard of living and the New Deals 
heavy taxes. ; 

Loud though it was, all this “beefing 
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seemed somewhat pointless in the light 
of statistics on the corned beef in- 
dustry. Last year, 90 per cent of the 
87 million pounds of canned corned 
beef eaten in the U.S. was imported 
from South America. Very little Amer- 
ican beef is canned, because meat men 
make more money from hot dogs and 
hamburgers. Moreover, Agriculture 
Department experts pointed out, the 
U.S. slaughters some six billion pounds 
of beef a year, in relation to which 
the Navy’s 48,000-pound order rep- 
resented the proportion of “one ham- 
burger to a herd of 15,000 steers.” 
These facts the President stressed at 
a second press conference, adding 
dryly that he had not meant to cast 
aspersions upon the virtue of the 
American cow, 

Behind the President’s order and 
the cattle men’s protests was some- 
thing much bigger than the Navy’s 
supply of “canned willie.” Fresh Ar- 
gentine beef is banned from this coun- 
try under guise of a “sanitary regula- 
tion” against hoof-and-mouth disease. 
Argentina bitterly resents such “arbi- 
trary stigmatization” of its most prized 
product, and the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration has tried repeatedly, without 
success, to pluck out this thorn in 
U.S.-Argentine relations. 

Though it applied only to canned 
meat, which had never been barred, 
pleased Argentine officials suggested 
that the President’s move “might erase 
the bad impression caused by the ban.” 
American meat men, on the other 
hand, were obviously fighting any step 
that might expose them to the competi- 
tion of Argentine beef. 





Congress: Tax Trouble 

Before it quits, the present session 
of Congress must do something about 
taxes. Last week the big question on 
Capitol Hill was—what? 

Complex corporate revenue laws, 
designed to feed $1,300,000,000 a year 
into the U. S. Treasury, automatically 
expire next December 31. Congress 
could extend the existing statutes for 
another year by a simple resolution. 
But when top-flight Administration 
spokesmen began to talk several 
months ago of helping business, one 
of the things they promised was an 
overhauling of the tax structure to 
eliminate imposts that were “deter- 
ring” industry. Last week, that prom- 
ise came home to roost. 

Tax revision was first suggested by 
Secretary Morgenthau, who last March 
wrote Representative Robert Dough- 
ton and Senator Pat Harrison, chair- 
men of the House Ways and Means and 
the Senate Finance Committees, that 
the Treasury “stood ready and anxi- 
ous” to assist in erasing “deterrent” 
taxes. The two legislators immedi- 


ately went to work, but shortly after- 
wards, President Roosevelt issued a 
double warning: (1) tax revision must 
not result in reduction of Federal in- 
come, and (2) safeguards against tax 
evasion must be maintained. 


These words chilled enthusiasm for 
tax revision into a two-month dead- 
lock. Then, a fortnight ago, Doughton 
was called to the White House, and 
word spread that the President had 
urged upon him simple extension of 
existing revenue laws, without major 
changes. The same stories said that 
Roosevelt had also “forbidden” Mor- 
genthau to present his tax revision 
program to Congress as an Adminis- 
tration measure, and that the whole 
“business appeasement” scheme was 
rapidly dying.+ 

Irked by these reports, the Presi- 
dent last week called to another tax 
conference Harrison, Doughton and 
Morgenthau. In the executive cham- 
bers, reporters learned, Harrison 
bluntly told Roosevelt that his com- 
mittee was going ahead with tax re- 
vision regardless of what the House 
might do and whether the Administra- 


International 
Harrison Spoke Bluntly to the President 


tion liked it or not. The Mississippi 
Democrat outlined a specific plan: 


1) Repeal the stump of the penalty 
tax on undistributed corporate profits, 
which he was instrumental in scaling 
down to 2% per cent last year. 

2) Substitute for the present grad- 
uated normal taxes on corporations a 
flat impost of 18 per cent on all in- 
comes over $25,000 a year, and a levy 
of from 12% to 16 per cent on smaller 
incomes. 

3) Revise taxes on capital gains to 
encourage business investment. 


After this session, prospects for tax 
revision soared. Doughton began to 
sound out his House colleagues on 
what changes might be made, and 
Harrison prepared to write his own 
scheme into any measure the lower 
chamber might send up. The Presi- 
dent himself, while still insisting reve- 
nues must not be cut or tax avoidance 


+ To bolster these stories, pessimists pointed to the 
resignations from the Commerce Department of Gen- 
eral Robert E. Wood and Richard Patterson. Wood, 
board chairman of Sears, Roebuck, had been named 
Secretary Hopkins’ special adviser on business rela- 
tions only a few weeks before he quit. Patterson 
had been an Assistant Secretary warmly regarded 
by business men. 
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permitted, announced he would hold 
further tax conferences, and said that 
progress had been made. 

While it waited the outcome of 
all these parleys, Congress busied 
itself with such tasks as these: 

@e The Senate clinched the Presi- 
dent’s second reorganization plan by 
voting down a motion of disapproval. 

e Aimed at Grover Cleveland Berg- 
doll, World war draft dodger, was a 
bill passed in the House to forbid re- 
entry into the U.S. of anyone con- 
victed of war-time desertion who had 
fled the country. 

e The House handed economy ef- 
forts two more jolts by (1) adding 
$90,000,000 to budget recommenda- 
tions for the War Department’s river, 
harbor and flood control appropria- 
tion, and (2) voting each Representa- 
tive an additional clerk, at a total cost 
of $657,000. 

OS 


Coal: Peace, Portent 

When President Roosevelt stepped 
into the dispute between the United 
Mine Workers of America and Ap- 
palachian soft coal operators, their 
deadlocked negotiations over a new 
two-year contract had resulted in a 
stoppage of mining threatening the 
nation with a soft coal famine. Mine- 
ing no words, the President had told 
the negotiators to find a plan for 
opening the mines immediately. Last 
week an agreement was reached. 

Signed by 15 of the 21 coal associa- 
tions in the Appalachian conference, 
the agreement was a victory for the 
union—most powerful in the C, I. 0.— 
because, for the first time in its 49- 
year history, it obtained the “union 
shop” in the Appalachian area. This 
means that all men hired in the mines 
covered by the contract must become 
members of the U. M. W. A. within a 
limited time. With it, the U. M. W. A. 
will be able to stifle any major en- 
croachments by the A. F. of L.’s weak 
but ambitious Progressive Miners of 
America, 

With the contract signed, 3,000 Ap- 
palachian mines were reopened by 
the return of 300,000 U. M. W. A, 
members. In addition, operators out- 
side the Appalachian districts, except 
in Alabama, entered into separate 
“union shop” agreements and 100,000 
western miners returned to work, 

But all was not immediately peace- 
ful. In Kentucky’s “bloody” Harlan 
county, long noted for its history of 
anti-union activities, trouble arose. 
Root cause of the trouble was the fact 
that six southern coal associations in 
the Appalachian collective bargaining 
conference—associations representing 
groups of operators in West Virginia, 
Virginia, Tennessee and Kentucky— 
had refused to accept the “union shop.” 

Among the six was the Harlan Coun- 
ty Coal Operators Association. Re- 
turning to their mines, Harlan opera- 
tors prepared to reopen them on a 
non-union basis, and requested Ken- 
tucky’s Governor A, B. (“Happy”) 
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Chandler to provide National Guard 
protection. Despite a warning from 
John L. Lewis that Harlan’s miners 
could not be “shot back” into the pits, 
Chandler satisfied the operators. Or- 
dering 550 National Guardsmen into 
Harlan, he cracked at Lewis: “No one 
ean tell our people to work or not to 
work, and no one can come into this 
state and cause trouble.” 

Armed with machine guns, revolvers 
and rifles, the Guardsmen soon were 
in command of Harlan. Mass picket- 
ing was forbidden. Thus protected, 
half of Harlan’s 42 mines reopened 
without a union contract. 

With Lewis and Chandler each call- 
ing the other “mad,” with union men 
growing more restive, the situation in 
Harlan last week had become ominous. 
Lewis demanded that the Federal gov- 
ernment investigate Chandler’s use of 
the Nationa] Guard in the dispute, and 
Chandler retaliated by sending 200 
more troopers into the area, extending 
their sway to neighboring Bell county. 
In a telegram asking President Roose- 
velt to intervene, Harlan county C. 1. O. 
leaders warned that if machine guns 
were not withdrawn within 24 hours 
“riot and bloodshed will occur.” In 
Washington, the President refused to 
step in. The use of troops, he said, 
was a question primarily for Chand- 
ler to decide. 


oO Ooo 
Americana— 
Mirage: Entering a Washington, 


D. C., delicatessen store, Gladys John- 
son walked straight through a plate 
glass door. To police treating her 
slight cuts, she remarked wondering- 
ly: “That door was so clean I didn’t 
think it was there at all.” 

Errand: One day in 1908, Mrs. Ve- 
ronica Kesey of Wheatland, Pa., sent 
her 13-year-old son Anthony to the 
store for a jug of kerosene. The boy 
vanished. Last fortnight, Mrs. Kesey 
answered a knock at her door. There 
stood Anthony, the jug of kerosene 
dangling from his arm. 

Cross - Examination: In a Boston, 
Mass., court on charges of soliciting 
alms without a license, James Horne 
protested in dumb-show that he could 
neither speak nor hear. As he gesticu- 
lated, court doctor Edward Sandoz ex- 
ploded an air-filled paper bag just be- 
hind him. Horne jumped violently. 
As he hit the floor, the judge gave him 
two months. 

Error: On his new job as dog catcher 
of Guthrie, Okla., Jimmy Vincent’s 
first catch was a brown and white 
mongrel. Vincent was considerably 
crestfallen to learn that the animal be- 
longed to his new boss, City Manager 
John Hamill. 

Service: When the errand boy .of 
the Cuyahoga County Jail in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, disappeared, authorities 
resorted to night club technique. They 
engaged Mrs. Minnie Wachuta as 
prison cigarette girl to peddle ciga- 
rettes and candy along the cell blocks. 


PATHFINDER 





IN OTHER LANDS 





Europe: On to Moscow 


One of Benito Mussolini’s fondest 
hopes is that he will cut a swath 
through history as wide as Napoleon’s. 
Like the Emperor, Il Duce already has 
made a fetish of his own initial. An 
M widely sprawled on state docu- 
ments is his signature; Fascist parades 
regularly pass under decorative arches 
shaped like M’s. Last week, when 
Mussolini gave a significant speech in 
the north Italian city of Turin, it was 
on a platform shaped like an M. 

Although he tours his country every 
spring, Il Duce had not been in Turin 
for seven years. He reminded his 
50,000 listeners, packed like matches 
into the city’s Vittorio Veneto square, 
that in the interim Italy has con- 





lighted with the speech. The German 
press emphasized only its warlike pas- 
sages. Italian papers did not mention 
the fact that when Mussolini said there 
were no European problems big 
enough to cause a war, his women 
listeners raised a shrill, hopeful cheer. 
A good reason for Mussolini’s mildness 
seemed to be that while the anti-axis 
front had looked squashy a few days 
before, it looked firm last week. 


- « « Marching in Step 


France and Britain, joint guarantors 
of the independence of Poland, Greece 
and Rumania, marched in step. In the 
French Chamber of Deputies, Premier 
Edouard Daladier made a fighting 
speech: “We have taken what mili- 
tary measures are necessary. We do 





International 


Mussolini Told 50,000 Listeners That Knots Could Be Cut Without a Sword 


quered Ethiopia, helped Franco in 
Spain and annexed Albania. 

A week before in Milan, Italian For- 
eign Minister Ciano and German For- 


eign Minister von Ribbentrop had 
agreed to put the informal Rome- 


Berlin understanding in writing. Said 
Mussolini: “The axis will become 
through the Pact of Milan ... an 
indivisible communion of two states 
.. + This formidable, rapidly increas- 
ing bloc of 150,000,000 people ... 
will not permit itself to be overpower- 
ed . . . Comrades, no matter what 
happens, I declare to you that all our 
objectives will be reached.” 

For all this bluster, Mussolini’s 
speech was mild. He said nothing 
about Italy’s claims on French Savoy, 
Corsica and Djibouti. Surprisingly, 
he declared: “There are not at present 
in Europe problems big or acute 
enough to justify war. There are 
knots in European politics, but re- 
course to the sword perhaps is not 
necessary to cut them. Nevertheless, 
there is need that these knots be 
untied.” 

Britons and Frenchmen were de- 


s 


not think of reducing them, but of 
reinforcing them if, beyond our fron- 
tiers, certain massive mobilizations 
are maintained.” 

In London on the same day, British 
Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain 
told women members of his own Con- 
servative party that if “the impression 
should get about that Britain and 
France were not in earnest and could 
not be relied on to carry out their 
promises, no more deadly mistake 
could be made.” 

Fascist newspapers called _ these 
speeches: “hypocrisy, pig-headedness 
and bellicosity.” Next day, their cha- 
grin grew deeper when Chamberlain 
told the Commons that Britain had 
added another nation to the peace 
front. Pending a more definite agree- 
ment, he announced: “His Maijesty’s 
government and the Turkish govern- 
ment declare that, in the event of ag- 
gression leading to war in the Medi- 
terranean area, they would be pre- 
pared to cooperate effectively and 
lend each other all aid and assistance 
in their power.” 

In far-off Ankara, capital of Turkey, 
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Premier Refik Saydam offered an ex- 
planation. Since fighting for Germany 
in the World war, Turkey had remain- 
ed neutral. But Germany’s thrust into 
Czecho-Slovakia and Italy’s grab of 
Albania had brought the bright face 
of danger too close to Turkey. Say- 
dam told the National Assembly that 
it was “impossible to remain neutral.” 

Sole bar to a French-Turkish pact 
was that Turkey claimed the Republic 
of Hatay—its old province of Alex- 
andretta—which France controls 
under League of Nations mandate. It 
soon was reported that France had 
agreed that Hatay should go back 
to Turkey. 


..« The Anti-Axis Bloc 


Seemingly, the Rome-Berlin axis had 
suffered a discouraging defeat. Sit- 
ting astride the Dardanelles, Turkey 
stopped sea shipments to Rumania and 
Russia, both Allied powers, during the 
last war. But last week, Turkey’s 
tough little army stood ready to guard 
the imperial back yard of France and 
Britain—Syria and Palestine—and to 
keep the Black Sea open. 

Europe’s anti-axis bloc thus con- 
tained six nations: Britain, France, 
Poland, Rumania, Greece and Turkey. 
By contrast, axis nations could claim 
the certain support only of Hungary. 
To another nation, Mussolini paid 
ardent court. 

In Rome, Italian- King Victor and 
Queen Elena welcomed two visitors: 
Prince Paul, regent of Yugoslavia, and 
his consort, Princess Olga. Seeing the 
sights in Rome, Paul and his foreign 
minister, Alexander Cincar-Marko- 
vitch, took out 90 minutes to talk with 
Il Duce. 

Next day, the Italian and Yugoslav 
royal parties arrived at Naples. Wel- 
comed by Navy Minister Benito Mus- 
solini and taken aboard the cruiser 
Trieste, they watched 112 warships 
parade in the bay of Naples. Not too 
subtly, Mussolini was reminding the 
Prince that only the narrow Adriatic 
sea separates Yugoslavia from the Ital- 
ian peninsula. But the most that Mus- 
solini could get from his visitor, it 
was reported, was the promise of 
Yugoslav neutrality in wartime. 


.. + Another Friend Is Needed 


Nor were peace-front nations satis- 
fied with the line-up. Last week, the 
furor over Danzig had died down, but 
there was more trouble in eastern 
Europe when Bulgaria, a_ potential 
axis ally, protested to Rumania about 
1 police shooting of Bulgarian salt- 
smugglers. Benito Mussolini was 
near the French frontier; Adolf Hit- 
ler was touring Limes, Germany’s 
fortifications next to France. Needing 
‘till another eastern friend, France 
and Britain marched in step again— 
toward Moscow. 

Tortuous negotiations between Brit- 
iin and the Soviet had been going on 
for two months. The situation last 
week, as explained by Chamberlain in 
Commons and by the Moscow paper 


OTHER LANDS 





International 
Prince Paul: His Host Got Only a Promise 


Izvestia, was this: Britain had asked 
for Soviet aid in case of war in the 
east; the Soviet insisted that this did 
not take care of another possibility— 
that she herself might be attacked 
through the Baltic states, none of 
which are guaranteed by France or 
Britain. What the Soviet Union want- 
ed was an iron-clad pact of mutual 
assistance among France, Britain and 
Russia, 


.-- Just before the Meeting 


British Foreign Minister Halifax, 
French Foreign Minister Bonnet and 
Vladimir Potemkin, Soviet Vice Com- 
missar of Foreign Affairs, were to 
negotiate personally at the League of 
Nations Council meeting this week. 
Just before Halifax crossed the chan- 
nel to confer with Bonnet, Moscow 
suddenly became very coy; it was an- 
nounced that Potemkin would not at- 
tend, but that Ivan Maisky, a mere am- 
bassador (to London), would be the 
Soviet representative at Geneva, Tak- 





International 


Saydam Saw the Bright Face of Danger 








ing this rebuff with good grace, the 
British Cabinet framed another pro- 
posal to be sent to Moscow. So im- 
portant was Russian assistance con- 
sidered that most correspondents pre- 
dicted that in the end, the Soviet Union 
would get what it wanted. 
sindighileaiaticeun inetd 


Czech: 6 Easy Lessons 

Stock joke about tourists’ diction- 
aries is the quaintness of their infor- 
mation. The traveler is told how to 
say, “How curious are your country’s 
customs”—but look as he may, he will 
not find the phrase for “I want my 
coffee hot.” 

When Nazi troops groped their way 
through a snowstorm into Czecho-Slo- 
vakia last March, they went efficiently 
equipped for foreign travel. Tucked 
in each soldier’s haversack was a 
phrase-book. Set down in each book 
were the Czech equivalents to such 
handy conversational springboards as 
the following: 

“Good morning, Mr. Mayor. Your 
head is at stake.” 

“Where is the money?” 

“If you lie, you will be shot.” 

“It is punishable by death, first, to 
go near the railway; second, to use the 
telephone.” 

This German-Czech military dic- 
tionary was dug up by a Prague news- 
paperman and its contents cabled to 
the New York Times last fortnight as 
a “revealing clue to the technique of 
invasion.” Studying the booklet, the 
newspaperman had found whole para- 
graphs worked out as guides to Ger- 
man soldiers who might be wondering 
how to address the subjects of Adolf 
Hitler’s new “protectorate.” A sample 
chat between German and Czech, from 
the German angle: 

“Are you the mayor? Open all the 
cupboards. Where is the safe? How 
much money is there in it? Write 
down the amount. Have you any more 


money? I confiscate the money.” 


China: Amoy Warning 

Paralleling her 23-month-old mili- 
tary offensive against the Chinese gov- 
ernment, Japan has waged an inten- 
sive campaign to force foreigners out 
of China, principally through wide- 
spread trade restrictions. Although 
the foreign settlements and conces- 
sions at Shanghai, Tientsin, Peiping, 
Hankow, Kiukiang, Newchwang, 
Amoy and Canton have heretofore 
been respected, China has rapidly be- 
come a “no foreign-man’s land.” 

In recent months, however, Japan 
has sought to speed the foreigner’s 
exit by adding the foreign areas to 
her drive, with biggest emphasis on 
the Anglo-American International Set- 
tlement and French Concession at 
Shanghai. After a period of bickering 
over alleged “anti-Japanese terrorism” 
in those areas, Tokyo recently made 
formal diplomatic demands for more 
voice in their control. As a result, 
authorities of the two areas partially 
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capitulated to Japanese demands and 
announced a strict ban on all Chinese 
“political activities.” Though a Jap- 
anese spokesman called the ban “a 
step in the right direction,” he re- 
newed the threat of Japanese occupa- 
tion unless the Settlement and Con- 
cession made good their promise to 
oust Chinese “terrorists.” 

Before the echo of his threat died 
away, 150 Japanese bluejackets occu- 
pied Kulangsu, tiny International Set- 
tlement on an island in the harbor of 
Amoy, South China seaport. Excuse 
for the sudden action was the assassi- 
nation there of a Chinese friend of the 
invaders. Since the legal status of 
Kulangsu is identical with that of 
Shanghai’s larger International Settie- 
ment, the occupation was viewed as 
both a warning to Shanghai and a 
“trial balloon” to see how far Western 
powers would submit to trespass. 

While the “trial balloon” was still in 
the air, a Japanese naval spokesman 
hinted that “similar action” might be 
necessary at Shanghai. Moreover, as 
the British and American ambassadors 
to Tokyo were delivering protests last 
week against “the landing of Japan- 
ese troops at Kulangsu,” Japanese con- 
sular authorities at Amoy were sub- 
mitting demands to the chairman of 
Kulangsu’s municipal council. 

Indicating Japan’s desire for virtual 
control of the area, the demands in- 
cluded firm control of “anti-Japanese” 
elements and appointment of the coun- 
cil’s chairman, police commissioner 
and secretary from among Japanese 
residents. When the council refused 
these demands and protested against 
the occupation, tension mounted to the 
point where British and American 
warships were dispatched “to investi- 
gate” the situation. 


Asides Abroad— 


Polly-gamy: When Carol X. returned 
to Bucharest, Rumania, from a selling 
trip in Turkey his wife greeted him, 
he thought, almost too enthusiastically. 
At the same time Lora, their parrot, 
piped up: “Calm after the tempest. 
Carol is in Istanbul!” Recalling that 
the expression “Calm after the tem- 
pest!” had often been used by one of 
his best friends, Carol sued for di- 
vorce. In court, the parrot spied the 
friend, repeated the phrase and Carol 
got his divorce. 


* * oa 





Fun: For making passes at girls 
wearing glasses, a 40-year-old German 
in Munich was arrested. In dark 
streets he had snatched 17 pairs of 
glasses from girls; police said that 
sometimes he put the glasses on street 
car tracks and gleefully watched the 
cars grind them to bits. 

Artful Dodging: In Amsterdam, The 
Netherlands, a 42-year-old diamond 
cutter was sentenced to three years in 
prison. For $135 each, he had taught 
young Hollanders how to simulate 
deafness; 24 of his pupils had been 
able to dodge compulsory military 
service because of their “physical un- 
fitness.” 








SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Baby’s Baby 


Usually not before the age of 12, the 
female body begins producing ova; 
not until ovulation starts can it con- 
ceive children. 

Last week these axioms of human 
biology whirled through doctors’ 
minds when they read newspaper re- 
ports about one ofthe most amazing 
cases of motherhood in history. In the 
Maternity Hospital at Lima, Peru, Lina 
Medina had given birth to a well- 
formed, six-pound baby boy. Lina her- 
self was not as big as a Dionne Quin- 
tuplet; she weighed only 70 pounds 
and was 37 inches tall. Her birth 
certificate showed her age to be four 
years, seven months and three weeks. 

Daughter of a half-breed father and 
an Indian mother, Lina was brought 





hedged: “It is difficult or impossible 
to determine the exact age of children 
born in primitive tribes.” But at Lima 
a commission of 60 doctors had seen 
Lina and witnessed the birth of her 
baby. Not a whit abashed by Dr. Fish- 
bein, they extended a cordial invita- 
tion for some scientific institution in 
the United States to send an American 


doctor to examine Lina for himself. 
-— Oo 


Palace of Pluto 


With the possible exception of the 
Cacahuamilpa caverns near Mexico 
City, Carlsbad caverns in New Mexico 
are North America’s biggest known 
hole under the ground. Formed after 
rain began dissolving limestone for- 
mations 60,000,000 years ago, the Carls- 
bad cave system was discovered by a 





National Park Service Photo 


Carlsbad Caverns’ Entrance: A Big Hole Was Found To Be Even Bigger 


into a hospital at Pisco, 200 miles south 
of Lima, several weeks ago. Her 
mother thought she had a stomach 
tumor. When Dr. Gerardo Lozada 
found that the child was pregnant, it 
was “the surprise of my life.” 

Lina did not know enough to tell 
her story. Her mother was sure that 
the girl had been a victim of the 
evil eye, or had been possessed by 
“Tiracha” — according to Peruvian 
lore, a snake-spirit which impregnates 
women who sleep outdoors. Dr. Lozada 
thought the child had been raped. 

In Lima, Lina’s mother told doctors 
that her child had begun menstrua- 
tion at the age of three months. Lina’s 
baby had been born with the help of a 
Caesarean operation, but her hip bones 
were widely spaced; she was full- 
breasted; Maternity Hospital attend- 
ants called her “a woman in minia- 
ture.” Chief surgeon Hipolito Larra- 
bure admitted that her birth certificate 
might be in error; her teeth indicated 
that her age might be between five and 
six years. 

In St. Louis, Dr. Morris Fishbein, 
editor of the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, was skeptical. He 


cowboy named Jim White, who found 
its natural entrance (see cut) in 1901. 
Now administered by the National 
Park Service, Carlsbad has seven miles 
of passages open to the public (at $1.50 
per person). Last week members of 
the Carlsbad staff were exploring a 
prodigious addition to their subterra- 
nean domain.+ 

“Colonel” Thomas Boles, superin- 
tendent of Carlsbad, announced dis- 
covery of three new “rooms,” at least 
one of them comparable in size to the 
caverns’ Palace of the King, which is 
4,000 feet long, 600 feet wide and over 
200 feet high. Boles immediately 
named the largest of the chambers the 
Palace of Pluto. 

As seen by flashlight, the new Pal- 
ace is fantastic. In addition to the 
usual spike-like stalactite (ceiling) and 

+ New Mexico has no monopoly on the destruction of 
limestone formations by water. Rain and rivers work 
ing on limestone have left hundreds of sink-holes in 
the United States, particularly in Tllinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky and Virginia; and have carved out dozens of 
underground cavern systems, although none is as big 
as Carlsbad. Three of the best known are Mammot! 
Cave, Ky., the brilliantly colored Luray caverns i: 
Virginia, and the caves near Hannibal, Mo., wher 
Tom Sawyer and Becky Thatcher were lost in Mark 
Twain’s novel, Tom Sawyer. 
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stalagmite (floor) formations of lime- 
stone, it contains what appear to be 
creat statues of rock. To Superintend- 
ent Boles, they looked like limestone- 
covered dinosaurs several times bigger 
than any recorded species. Although 
the public will not be admitted until 
exploration is completed, Boles wanted 
scientists from the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution in Washington to come and in- 
spect his new find right away. 


Advance Guard 


Like any army, the delegates to the 
annual meeting of the American Medi- 
cal Association are preceded by an 
advance guard. Before the A. M: A. 
settled down to its convention in St. 
Louis last week, several medical so- 
cieties already had held meetings 
there. Reports included these: 

e For each hormone that its glands 
produce, the body is believed to manu- 
facture an anti-hormone, or counter- 
chemical, which keeps hormones from 
becoming over-active. To the Associa- 
tion for the Study of Internal Secre- 
tions, Dr. K. W. Thompson of Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn., re- 
ported isolation of an important anti- 
hormone. It inhibits the gonadotropic 
hormones which govern sexual de- 
velopment. When injected into preg- 
nant rabbits, the chemical causes 
abortions—an indication that it may be 
the same mysterious substance which 
Columbia University scientists have 
linked with the occurrence of cancer 
in human beings. 

e Discovery of an age-reversing 
hormone was announced to the asso- 
ciation by Drs, R. G. Hoskins, Helen 
Levene and Sylvia Bevin of Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. Experi- 
menting on rats, they found that peri- 
odic injections of emmanine make gay, 
energetic rats out of old, tired ones. 
if emmanine’s effect on humans proves 
to be the same as on rats, they said, 

ien 60 years old will be able to gain 





the physical resilience and energy 
they had when they were 30. 
e Sexual development and exces- 


sive growth are antagonistic, Dr. J. K. 
Fancher of Atlanta, Ga., reported to 
ithe American Therapeutic Society. 
Subjects for an experiment by him 
were 26 young men and women who 
were growing rapidly toward giant 
ize. With injections of male and fe- 
iale sex hormones, he was able to 
arrest growth in all but three cases. 
‘Mien under treatment, he found, be- 
ime more aggressive, while women 
became more docile. 

® Testosterone proprionate, a re- 
cently refined derivative of male sex 
hormones, was the subject of several 
nthusiastic reports. Drs. W. O. 
hompson and N, J. Heckel of the 
University of Chicago reported to the 
‘Therapeutic Association that it could 
ure sterility and remedy cases of 
prematurely arrested sexua] develop- 
ient in men. Dr. Hoskins of Harvard 
told the Society that injections of it 
could freshen the mental outlook of 
‘washed-out” individuals, and could 
correet the exaggerated childishness 
which features some kinds of insanity. 











RELIGION 


Jewish Justice 


Ye shall kindle no fire throughout 
your habitations upon the sabbath 
day. 


To orthodox Jews, such Old Testa- 
ment commandments are as binding 
today as they were when first pro- 
claimed by Moses, Israel’s_ great 
prophet and lawgiver. As a result, 
numerous religious problems confront 
them in modern life. Electricity, for 
example, is considered as fire. How 
strictly does the ancient law apply 
to the simple, everyday practice of 
switching on a light? 

To administer the 4,000-year-old 
Law of Moses in modern America, 
a Beth Din (Jewish Court of Justice), 
claiming to be the first permanent one 
in the country, last week assembled in 
a New York City synagogue. Cases 
ranging from business disputes to ques- 
tions of religious interpretation were 
slated for decision. The new body was 
composed of three presiding rabbis 
and a court secretary, who served as 
both prosecutor and defense attorney 


To decide matters of great re- 
ligious importance, the court may 
summon 20 additional rabbis to sit 
in judgment. When a get or divorce is 
requested and the man involved with- 
holds his consent, 100 rabbis must be 
called to a large sanhedrin before a 
decision may be returned. All costs 
will be met by voluntary contributions 
from litigants, 

Though civil courts almost always 
uphold religious courts of all faiths on 
religious matters, the Beth Din’s rul- 
ings are morally rather than legally 
binding. In the first case to come be- 
fore the new body last week, for 
example, a summons was issued to an 
absent defendant. If he fails to ap- 
pear in court, a siruv or statement 
charging him with disobedience will 
be published. Anyone thus designated 
is shunned by orthodox Jews. 

AR eae 
Briefs 


q American contributions to for- 
eign charities jumped from $35,000,- 
000 to $40,000,000 between 1937 and 
1938, the U. S. Department of Com- 





merce announced last week. Jewish 
organizations increased their gifts 


from $6,000,000 to $8,000,000; donations 
by individuals and non-sectarian 
groups rose from $6,000,000 to $9,000,- 
000; Christian contributions remained 
stationary at $23,000,000. China re- 
ceived more American charity than 
any other foreign country. 


@ Alimony in the U. S. is a three- 
billion-dollar-a-year industry, accord- 
ing to the estimate of Dr. S. L. Katzoff 
of the San Francisco Institute of Hu- 
man Relations. He reckoned that di- 
vorced wives collect a billion a year 
and that another two billions are paid 
to lawyers, courts and individuals to 
“iron out” matrimonial difficulties. 
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T i ily on aris 
TAKEN first thing dai mf 

ing or the last thing every night, 
it’s beneficial in two ways. It has 
a natural, gentle laxative effect 


for most people, hence, aids 
elimination. , aa 
second, it helps keep the syste 
nes alkaline, and oe 
bd ’ = ge oO 
ee Pf found abundantly 
in lemon juice. 
1. Squeeze juice of 
one Sunkist lemon 
into tall glass half 
full of water. 2. Put 
half teaspoonful of 
bicarbonate soda 
in another glass. 
3. Pour back an 
forth rapidly. 4- 
Drink when foam- 
ing subsides. 
It is non-habit form- 
ing, non-irritating. 
Try it 10 days. See 
if you don’t benefit. 
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PRESENTING 


Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 


O GREET America’s first lady two 

weeks hence, Britain’s King 
George and Queen Elizabeth will have 
to look up. Eleanor Roosevelt is 5 
feet, 11% inches tall, and as regal in 
appearance as any queen. 

George and Elizabeth will find their 
hostess smiling, humorous, kindly, 
quietly efficient, intelligent, interested 
and interesting. If they want in- 
formation about what Americans are, 
how they live, what they eat, they 
could scarcely seek a better source; 
Mrs. Roosevelt has seen as much of the 
United States as any woman alive. 

Since 1933, she has traveled 250,000 
miles by train, plane and her own 
automobile, which she drives herself. 
She has been down into a coal mine 
and has traveled across Norris Dam 
by suspension car. She has talked 
with miners, sharecroppers, subsis- 
tence homesteaders, tenement dwell- 
ers, politicians, club women, trades- 
people and artisans. She likes people. 


VERYONE knows that his wife is 
the President’s best contact with 
the nation. By traveling extensively 
and informally, she has given him 
much of his vast information about 
what goes on in every nook and 
cranny of the country. She is also 
his chief ambassador to the people. 
Only lately have the curious begun to 
speculate about Eleanor Roosevelt’s 
importance in shaping the President’s 
social conscience. Some have even 
complained that she influences him 
unduly. But, Mrs. Roosevelt says: 
“I shouldn’t dare to tell my husband 
what to do. He would resent feeling 
he was not doing his own thinking.” 
Even before her marriage, Mrs. 
Roosevelt was a Roosevelt—daughter 
of good-looking Elliott Roosevelt and 
niece of Theodore. But no one would 
have predicted that one day she would 
be as popular as her “Uncle Ted.” A 
solemn, shy child in a family of society 
belles, Anna Eleanor was unhappily 
aware of her own lack of beauty. Her 
mother called her “Granny.” She was 
afraid of everything. 

An orphan at 10, Eleanor, with her 
two small brothers, went to live with 
their grandmother Hall, who sent her 
to Allenswood, a finishing school near 
London, England, when she was 15. 
The head of Allenswood, 70-year-old 
Mlle. Souvestre, took her girls through 
factories, slums and prisons, and took 
Eleanor traveling during vacation. The 
timid American thus learned to get 
about and to think for herself. 

From this happy interlude, Eleanor 
came back in three years to be intro- 
duced to New York society. Not 
pretty, not frivolous, not a good 
dancer, she was saved from being a 
complete wallflower principally by 
the attentions of her handsome sixth 
cousin, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 

* 


then a student at Harvard University. 
She married him in New York when 
she was only 20. “Uncle Ted” gave 
her away, and the President, not the 
bride, was the star of the wedding. 


LEANOR ROOSEVELT had five 
boys and a girl in 12 years. “The 
biggest and most beautiful of all the 
babies—the first baby Franklin,” died 
at 8 months. Eleanor blamed herself, 
saying she had not known enough of 
infant care, and sank deeper into her 
inferiority complex. 
With her husband’s election to the 
New York state senate, however, and 
his subsequent eight years in Wash- 


7. 


International 
Mrs. Roosevelt: 67 Per Cent Approve 


ington as Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, Mrs. Roosevelt had to develop 
sociable qualities, 

Since then, her inherited sense of 
responsibility toward the unfortunate, 
combined with a Rooseveltian deter- 
mination to do something about it, 
has led her into a life of unbelievably 
varied and useful interests. She is a 
hardworking champion of the under- 
dog—the Negro, the unemployed, the 
refugee, the consumer, the woman and 
child worker, the tenant farmer, the 
coal miner, the smal] nation. In her 
unique and unpretentious column, “My 
Day,” (syndicated in more than 60 
newspapers), she takes up these causes 
as the need arises. 


RS. ROOSEVELT might never 
have been known outside New 
York City if her husband had not been 
stricken in 1921 by infantile paralysis. 
That tragedy forced her into active 
political life. She had both to take him 
to the people and bring the people to 
him. By 1928, she headed the Wom- 
en’s Division of the National Demo- 
cratic Committee, and her husband 
was Governor of New York. 
Even then, Mrs. Roosevelt had 
enough activities for 10 women. Be- 
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sides being an official hostess, she 
worked on numerous. charitable 
boards, made innumerable speeches, 
wrote articles, and taught history and 
literature at Todhunter school in New 
York City the first three days of eac)) 
week. Todhunter is a girls’ finishing 
school that Mrs. Roosevelt and two 
friends acquired in 1925. 

Although Mrs. Roosevelt liked he: 
teaching better than anything else, sh; 
had to give it up after she entered the 
White House in 1933. But she saw no 
reason to drop her other activities. To 
plutocrats and plain people alike, this 
disregard for convention was shock- 
ing. They criticized everything she 
did, from riding horseback to smiling 
too much. A correspondent called her 
the No. 1. public nuisance. Her in- 
cessant traveling once provoked the 
Washington Star into this page-one 
headline: MRS. ROOSEVELT TO 
SLEEP IN WHITE HOUSE TONIGHT. 

Like her husband, the new First 
Lady broke precedents. She became 
the first President’s wife to hold regu- 
lar press conferences; to travel by air; 
to drive her car on long trips withou! 
Secret Service protection; to make 
$72,000 in radio broadcasts (which she 
gave to charity); to write magazine 
articles, a syndicated daily newspaper 
column, her memoirs (This Is My 
Story) while in the White House. In 
short, she thought, spoke and did just 
as she pleased. 

As official hostess, she displayed the 
same traits. She scrambled eggs for 
England’s Prime Minister Ramsay Mac- 
Donald and fed hot dogs to royalty. 
Though she never drinks, she does 
smoke an occasional cigarette. 


Y NOW she has won her public. 

Most Americans know that the 
camera does not flatter her, that it 
ignores, for example, her unusually 
blue eyes, her graying auburn hair, 
her pleasant expression and soft white 
hands. At 54, Eleanor Roosevelt is 
infinitely better looking than she was 
six years ago. 

To keep physically fit, she exercises 
regularly, mostly by going across the 
Potomac in the early morning to ride 
horseback. Her only ailment is in- 
creasing deafness, which has plagued 
her since she was young. 

To do all she has to do, Mrs. Roose- 
velt sticks to a staggering routine, and 
is careful to be always on time. When 
at home, she usually gets up around 
8:30 and is on the go all day long. 

Much as she dislikes the term, “First 
Lady,” Mrs. Roosevelt. deserves it. 
Convinced by the utter sincerity of 
her motives, the American public has 
gradually warmed to her. Last Janu- 
ary, a Gallup poll showed that 67 per 
cent of the citizens thoroughly ap- 
proved of her conduct; only 58 per 
cent felt that way about her husband. 

What she will do when her husband 
is no longer President is hard to pre 
dict. She has already opposed the 
idea of a third term for him, and as 
for seeking office herself, Mrs. Roose- 
velt said only last week: “Nothing on 
God’s green earth could induce me to 
run for anything.” 
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Wheat: No Vote 

Against price-depressing crop sur- 
pluses, the AAA of 1938 provides a 
triple-barreled defense—conservation 
payments to restrict acreage; crop 
loans to peg prices; marketing quotas 
to hold excess produce from market. 

The first two barrels have already 
been trained on wheat. In return for 
conservation payments, farmers trim- 
med their wheat lands by 15,000,000 
acres. Crop loans averaging 59 cents 
a bushel on 85,000,000 bushels now 
stored in Federal warehouses have 
held prices above depression lows. 

Last week, Agriculture Secretary 
Wallace proudly announced that the 
first two steps had worked so well that 
he would not have to use at all the 
third and most drastic — marketing 
quotas. Under the AAA, the Secretary 
must hold a referendum among wheat 
growers when the total supply reaches 
135 per cent of one year’s normal do- 
mestic and export needs—about a bil- 
lion bushels. If two-thirds of the 
farmers agree, each must sell no more 
than a certain part of his crop. 

In deciding that there need be no 
such vote this year, Wallace estimated 
the winter wheat crop at 543,900,000 
bushels (20 per cent under last year’s), 
spring wheat at 160,000,000 bushels, 
and carryover at 270,000,000. Though 
he hailed the decision as proof that 
the AAA program was a success, skep- 
tics suggested that severe drought in 
the southwest had played some part in 
holding the wheat crop within bounds. 


TNEC: Consumer Confusion 


Since the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee launched its expen- 
sive study of the nation’s sputtering 
economic system last year, its spot- 
light has been turned chiefly on the 
operations of such huge business en- 
terprises as steel, insurance and dis- 
tilling. Last week, however, it had 
taken up the problems of those at the 
other end of the economic axis—the 
problems of the household consumer. 

The picture drawn by witnesses—- 
experts on consumer problems and 
representatives of consumer organiza- 
tions—was one of consumer confusion. 
Most dramatic presentation of it was 
nade by Dr. Ruth W. Ayres, of the 
League of Women Voters. 

On a table before committee mem- 
bers, she set up 21 containers of to- 

lato juice. They held 11 different 
rands in 17 different sized cans. Prices 

f the juice, she said, varied from 3% 
ents to 7% cents an ounce. Moreover, 
he maintained, there was no way to 
determine the quality, even within the 
same brand, “except to try all the 
various brands and containers.” Faced 
by such a situation, she added, con- 
‘umers found intelligent buying al- 
inost impossible. 

Other witnesses had other com- 














International 
Dr. Ayres Demonstrated with Tomato Juice 


plaints. Some attacked advertisements 
of women’s dresses for stressing 
“smartness” of the dress rather than 
giving “information on the fabrics and 
wearing qualities.” In addition, it was 
asserted: (1) that price was no index 
to quality, because some commodities 
of lower price were better than those 
of higher price, and (2) that identical 
products were sold for one price under 
a brand name and for a lower price 
without the brand name. 

To remedy the situation, virtually all 
witnesses suggested that the govern- 
ment set up a nationwide standard of 
commodity values. If consumers could 
buy on an informed basis, said L. J. 
Walker, Sears, Roebuck & Co., execu- 
tive, the national standard of living 
could be increased 25 per cent. A gov- 
ernment witness announced that Sec- 
retary of Commerce Harry Hopkins 
would soon ask Congress for about 
$150,000 to enable the Bureau of Stand- 
ards to establish commodity perform- 


ance standards to guide consumers. 
ee 
Briefs 


g Half a million “surplus” American 
farm families, unable to scrape more 
than a bare living from their present 
farms, may be settled in Brazil under 
a 10-year migration plan outlined last 
week by Rep. John Tolan, California 
Democrat. He said the U.S. would pay 
transportation costs and Brazil, which 
has a shortage of agrarian labor, would 
settle the farmers on government- 
subsidized wheat and coffee farms. 


@ Sales of jewelry, furs and similar 
luxury or semi-luxury goods are run- 
ning from one to 40 per cent ahead of 
1938, the Northwestern National Life 
Insurance Company reported last week 
after a survey of 236 department 
stores. In the luxury category, only 
sporting goods, which dropped 12.4 
per cent, failed to register a jump. 
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The garden spot of Florida. Land of 
opportunity. Fishing, boating, bath 
ing, golf and other recreation. Mod- 
erate living costs. For booklet write 


B. C. Deaderick, Florida West Coast 
Association, Bradenton, Florida. 


ARE CATHOLICS LOGICAL? 


Should the Virgin Mary be adored? Is Jesus 
really present at Holy Communion? Is Confirma- 
tion necessary to salvation? What is Penance? 
These and hundreds of other questions convinc- 
ingly answered in this thought-provoking book. 
Should be read by all students of Religion. Send 
$1.00 to McDonnell Printing Co., 13 Hospital Ave., 
Danbury, Conn. 








Correct Constipation 


Before—Not After! 


An ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of emergency relief. Why let 
yourself suffer those dull lifeless 
days because of constipation, why 
bring on the need for emergency 


medicines, when there may be a 
far better way? That way is to 
KEEP regular by getting at the 
cause of the trouble. 

If it’s common constipation, due 
to lack of “bulk” in the diet, a 
pleasant, nutritious, ready-to-eat 
cereal—Kellogg’s All-Bran—goes 
straight to the cause by supplying 
the “bulk” you need. 

Eat this crunchy toasted cereal 
every day—with milk or cream, or 
baked into muffins—drink plenty 
of water, and see if you don’t for- 
get all about constipation. Tear 
out this advertisement and send 
to Kellogg Company, Battle 
Creek, Michigan, for two free 
individual packages of All-Bran. 
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FALLING HAIR 


DANDRUFF, PATCHY BALDNESS? 


Give your scalp the stimulating benefits that 
follow the regular use of Glover's Mange Medicine 
and massage. See how it helps check Excessive Fallin 
Hair, remove Dandruff an 
aids new hair growth in 
Patchy Baldness! Shampoo 
with Glover's Medicated 
Soap—specially compounded 
9 ojens with the Medicine. 
yet both at your Druggist’s. 
FREE booklet earn 
Glover’s System : 
for the Scalp and 
Hair. Write 
"s, Dept. 

S, 462 F 
Avenue, New 
York. 
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You can make EXTRA MONEY in your spare 
time by taking care of Pathfinder’s new and re- 
newal subscription business in your community. 


No experience and no investment is necessary. 
Write today for details 
PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. ©. 
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EDITORIAL 





Waive the Rules 
CCORDING to the United States 
State Department, whose duty it 
is to worry about such things, Ameri- 
cans should not greet the King and 
Queen of England with a slap on the 
back. When George and Elizabeth 
arrive, all those who meet them per- 
sonally must follow strict rules. 
These rules, in case any reader 
should chance upon the King and 


. Queen at a party, include the follow- 


ing: (1) on your approach to the 
couple, stop and bow very low when 
you are six feet away; (2) next, ad- 
vance three feet and watch the King 
sharply; (3) now, if he holds out his 
hand, bow again, but not so low as 
when you were six feet away; (4) 
don’t speak before the King speaks. 
He’ll probably ‘say “It’s warm, isn’t 
it?” This is your cue to say “yes” and 
be on your way. Don’t hang around 
to argue that it’s cool—the idea, above 
all, is to be agreeable. A fifth rule— 
and an important one—is this: never 
turn your back on George and Eliza- 
beth. When you leave their presence, 
leave it by walking backwards, bow- 
ing or curtsying occasionally as you 
clear out. For heaven’s sake, though, 
don’t fall over a chair while doing this. 
You’ve got to maintain dignity at all 
costs. 

Such are the formalities laid down 
by the State Department. You can 
take them or leave them. As for us, 
although they are a part of protocol, 
we leave them, and we think George 
and Elizabeth shouldn’t mind. As a 
matter of fact, we feel that Britannia 
and the State Department together 
should waive these rules. George and 
Elizabeth are nice people, and we wel- 
come them, and we regard their forth- 
coming visit as historically important, 
but we cast our vote against making 
asses of ourselves. 

P. S.—The British Embassy has not 
invited us to meet the King and Queen. 
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Simple Arithmetic 


HENEVER Congressmen speak 

brave words about saving money, 
about cutting 10 per cent from this 
fund or that fund, about bringing gov- 
ernment expenditures in line with gov- 
ernment revenue, the wise citizen will 
keep his fingers crossed. Congress- 
men have a way of saying one thing 
and doing another—even when they 
are members of what some call the 
“economy bloc.” 


In the present Congress, for exam- 
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Talburt in the N. Y. World-Telegram 
Revenue Is Needed to Match the Spending 


ple, certain outstanding legislators 
have let it be known that they are de- 
termined to put an end to “ruinous” 
New Deal spending. Yet, wholly out 
of keeping with their valiant speeches, 
they act quite to the contrary. A per- 
fect illustration of this was the recent 
Senate vote on the farm bill for fiscal 
1940. The senators—almost every one 
of them — moved to add to the bill 
about $380,000,000 in excess of the sum 
requested by the Administration. Thus, 
instead of trying to decrease the New 
Deal outlay or instead of just letting 
it stand as was, they made it much 
bigger. 


LTHOUGH the Roosevelt Adminis- 

tration has never been accused of 
pinching pennies, let it be assumed for 
the sake of argument that the Senate 
action on the farm bill was necessary, 
that the New Deal was not setting 
aside enough money for agriculture. 
Let it be assumed also that the addi- 
tional $380,000,000 will be beneficial 
all around. These debatable factors 
have no bearing on the point at issue 


here—the point that Congress, despite 


all its economy talk, has been doing 
nothing to economize. Worse still, it 
has been doing nothing to raise reve- 
nue necessary to meet the increased 
spending. What is needed now, obvi- 
ously, is fewer valiant speeches and 
more realism. 

The heaviest expenditures of our na- 
tional government today are these: 
defense, about $1,400,000,000 for fiscal 
1940; relief and recovery, almost $3,- 
000,000,000; agriculture, $1,500,000,000; 
and veterans benefits, $600,000,000. If 
any great economies are to be made, 
they must be made in these items, but 
it is merely wishful thinking to sup- 
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pose that Congress is in a mood to re- 


duce them drastically. Entirely apar: 
from the fact that by far the larges; 
portions of these outlays seem ines 
capable at present, there are politic: 
realities to be faced. And the greates| 
of these realities is this: that preciou, 
few Congressmen are independent 
enough to stand up against the hea| 
of pressure groups constantly working 
to promote benefits for huge sections 
of the voting population. 

What does this situation mean?” 
Plainly, it means that if spending ji 
to be continued at its present rate ani 
if we are simultaneously ‘to attemp! 
bringing the budget nearer balanc: 
government revenue must be sharp) 
increased. To all intents and purposes, 
this means more taxes. 


The subject is one of simple arith- 
metic, like two plus two nmiake four, 
and it is folly for people to kid them- 
selves about it. If Congressmen can- 
not make substantial economies, as 
apparently they cannot, then they 
must be prepared to revise the tax 
structure. This does not mean merely 
the elimination of corporate levies that 
are said to “deter” business; it means 
also a broadening of the income tax 
base, so that millions of persons not 
now open to the tax will be open to 
it in the future. The time has come 
for Congress to stop speaking mean- 
ingless words about highly improbable 
budget slashes; the time has come for 
Congress to act in the field of revenue- 
producing taxation. 


€ 
Love Is a Wonderful Thing 


F ONLY because it is pleasant some- 
times to read of other matters be- 
sides war and worry, these two items 
seem refreshing enough to be recorded 
here: 

e At Havre, France, the other day, 
Frank Jenkins and Helen Proctor were 
married. They had met ten years be- 
fore in Canada, and then had parted. 
In the years between they had ex- 
changed 7,250 love letters, Frank wril- 
ing 3,650 and Helen the rest. 

e At the New York World’s Fair, 
there is a building where visitors are 
allowed to peck away at typewriters 
In one of the machines, an unnamed 
lover left this touching note: “Dearest 
Dulcy—I forgot to tell you what a 
rotten stinker I think you are.” 

How wonderful is love! How con- 
stant and persistent it can be—and 
how bitter. Eh, Helen? Eh, Dulcy” 

q 

S REPORTED in our page 10 ar- 

ticle, Mrs. Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt is an enthusiastic horsewoman 
who outdistances her well-known hus- 
band in a country-wide popularit) 
poli. Needless to say, the First Lad) 
wins in a Gallup. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 
Ostrich 


INCE a new law was passed mak- 

ing jaywalking punishable by a 
fine, the police have been kept busy 
disciplining Washington pedestrians. 
The other day on a busy corner, an 
officer whistled warningly at a middle- 
aged lady who seemed about to defy 
a red light. Quick as a flash she threw 
her skirt over her head, rushed blind- 
ly for the opposite curb and was gone 
before drivers had stopped gaping. 
PATHFINDER ’s Science Editor says it 
is a perfect example of a psychologi- 
cal defense mechanism. 


re -————-—~—™ 


English 











ITHOUT going so far as to level 


accusations, we think something 
awfully queer is going on at the Eng- 
lish-Speaking Union. We ’phoned 
down there last week, said who we 
were, and asked a polite little question 
about the proportion of the world’s 
population that speaks English. There 
was a long silence, and then a woman’s 
voice said: “Vot?” 

We repeated the question, slowly 
and distinctly. “Ay don’t awnder- 
stand,” the voice came back in a fine 
Estonian accent. This kind of dia- 
logue went on for about a minute, we 
enunciating for all we were worth and 
the voice disclaiming any idea of what 
we were saying. Finally another voice 
took over the *phone and admitted, 
with a rippling laugh, that the English- 
Speaking Union doesn’t know how 
many people in the world speak Eng- 
lish, 

aS Ieee ae 


Fort Forsaken 


T WAS a sticky day in August, 1814, 
and Captain Samuel T. Dyson of 
the U, S. Army was scared. 

Only a few days before, the redcoats 
had burned the Capitol and every 
other public building in Washington 
with the quixotic exception of the Pat- 
ent Office. Now a British fleet headed 
by the flagship H. M. S. Seahorse was 
sailing up the Potomac. Though he 
had “a most respectable defense”—22 
cannon, including two 52-pounders— 
Captain Dyson did not wait to be at- 
tacked. He spiked his guns, blew up 
the fort and fled. 

The fort was Fort Washington, 
whose massive brick batteries still 
frown down on the Potomac from a 
bluff opposite Mt. Vernon. Built at 
that site on George Washington’s 
recommendation, the fort cost less than 
$3,000, or about one-fifth the price of 
a modern torpedo. After Captain Dy- 
son blew it up (an act for which he 
was Jater court-martialed and dis- 
missed from the service), the British 
finished the job, then went upriver to 
capture Alexandria. 

Next month the British are coming 
again (see page 3) and by an odd co- 
incidence the Army has picked this 


particular June to forsake Fort Wash- 
ington again—this time for good. Since 
1803 a garrison has been stationed 
there in defense of the capital. Its 
present strength is about 500. Soon 
these 500 will move to a new home on 
the Agriculture Department’s experi- 
mental farm near radio station WAR 
and Fort Myer. That post, site of the 
world’s first aviation field and first 
major air tragedy,t will be the focal 
point of defense next time anybody 
attacks Washington. 


Meanwhile Fort Washington will be 
turned over to the National Park Serv- 
ice. Believing that people 100 years 
from now will want to know how this 
old watchdog of the Potomac looked, 
the capital’s Junior Board of Com- 
merce has begun a campaign to per- 
suade Congress to restore the citadel 
as a historic landmark. Unless the 
campaign succeeds, Fort Washington 
seems doomed to a quiet dotage. 


NAMES 


GEORGE PALMER PUTNAM, book 
publisher and husband of the late 
AMELIA EARHART, was resting in 
his North Hollywood, Calif., home last 
week after he had been found bound 
and gagged in an unfinished house 100 
miles away. According to Putnam, he 
was kidnaped by two German-speak- 
ing men who quizzed him about the 
author of the anonymous novel, The 
Man Who Killed Hitler, which he re- 
cently published. Left unharmed, Put- 
nam emphatically denied the kidnap- 
ing was a publicity stunt. Authors of 
the book, he revealed a day later, were 
Dean Jennings, former San Francisco 
newspaperman, and Ruth Landshoff, | 
writer and lecturer on Germany. 


* * . 








With a nervous justice of the peace 
presiding, Hollywood movie stars 
BARBARA STANWYCK, 32, and ROB- 
ERT TAYLOR, 28, were married at 
San Diego, Calif. It was the second 
marriage for Miss Stanwyck, the first 
for Taylor. 

At his own request, Secretary of 
Commerce HARRY HOPKINS was re- 
instated in the Methodist Church at 
Grinnell, Ia., his home town. In many 
quarters the move was taken as an- 
other indication that Hopkins was 
seeking the Democratic nomination for 
President in 1940. 

SMITH was officially recognized as 
the commonest American name last 
week by the Social Security Board, The 
board found among applicants for old 
age insurance 471,190 Smiths, 350,530 
JOHNSONS, 254,750 BROWNS. The 
next seven were: WILLIAMS (250,312), 
MILLER (240,180), JONES (230,540), 
DAVIS (177,000), ANDERSON (144,- 
000), WILSON (133,000) and TAYLOR 
(118,000). 


+ On Sept. 17. 1908. a Meutenant was killed and 
Orville Wright injured when a trial flight ended in a 
crash. The Wright brothers did much of their pioneer 
work at Fort Myer. 








HAVE YOU SOME SPARE ROOM 


a basement or garage where you can do light work ? 
We can offer you a profitable proposition, casting 


6 and 10c Novelties, Ashtrays, Toy Autos, etc., for 
firm of many years ctendinn. No experience neces- 
sary and small outlay starts you. If interested in 
devoting your spare or full time to profitable work 
and you mean strictly business write AT ONCE for 
full details as busy season is now starting. 


METAL CAST ~~ ah co.. Dept. 10 
1696 Boston Road NEw YORK, N.Y. 





WAKE UP YOUR 


LIVER BILE — 


Without Calomel— And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not flowing 
freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just decays in 
the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. You get 
constipated. Your whole system is poisoned and 
you feel sour, sunk and the world looks punk. 

A mere bowel movement doesn’t get at the cause. 
It takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills 
to get these two pounds of bile flowing freely and 
make you feel “up and up.” Harmless, gentle, yet 
amazing in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills by name. 25c at all drug stores. 
Stubbornly refuse anything else. ©1036. c.P. inc. 


LITTLE KNOWN FACTS ABOUT 


ARTHRITIS 
RHEUMATISM 


Read a treatise that is informing thousands! A 
postcard brings 72 a FREE copy latest 1939 edition 
of “Arthritis and Rheumatism’’—sealed and postpaid. 
Address the puthor today. H. P. Clearwater, Ph. D., 
209-K St., Hallowell, Maine. 


FISTULA 


Anyone suffering from Fistula, Piles or Non-Mal 

Rectal trouble is urged to write for our FREE Boo = 
scribing the McCleary Treatment for these insidious rectal 
troubles. The McCleary Treatment has been successful in 








| thousands of cases. Let us send you our reference list of* 
| former patients living in every State in the Union. 


The MeoCleary Ctinic, 2182 Elms Owd., Excelsior Springs, Me. 


-HERE’S THE WAY 
| TO AID RUPTURE! 


RESULT GETTING METHOD 
ADOPTED SUCCESSFULLY 
BY FROUSANDS 








No need to put up with trusses any 
further that gouge, pinch and don’t hold. 
You will want to learn without cost to 
you how this famous W. S. Rice inven- 
tion has so relieved reducible rupture bur- 
den that many users say they never would 
know a rupture existed. 

Send your name and address to W, S. 
Rice, Inc., 101 Main St., Adams, N. Y., for 
Treatise which has helped so many find 
comfort and release from nagging rup- 
ture discomfort. Do it nov Do it nov. Se 


RELIEVED 2" 


ASTHMA pevieven = 


of Lane's Treatment he a on FREE TRIAL. rd 
satisfies send me $1.%. If r report cancels 
Aeeress' wenens ’ ‘449 ‘ones Bidg., St. Marys, Kansas 


FALSE 
TEETH 


Perfect Fit or 
oney Returned 
From YOUR OWN 


mouth im ession. Aslowas$6.50. 
50 ur own cr method insures 


—HAY =een B® -HAY Fever VER SYMPTOMS 








for FREE IMPRESSION MA 
mp ad ity Our PRICES ARE 
STA-TITE DENT. 
6319 S. Halsted Street, Dept. 41-£, Chicago, iMincle 
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PASTIME, SMILES 
Brushing Off Coin 


Place a dime, a nickel or a penny 
in the center of your open palm. Then 
hand an ordinary clothesbrush to 
someone and ask him to brush the 
coin off your palm. Before allowing 
him to begin, however, caution the 
brusher that he is not allowed to strike 
the hand with the brush as that would 
cause the coin to fall off. Tell him 
he must simply brush the coin off the 
hand as if he were brushing a spot 
from a coat. The fact is, it just can’t 
be done, though many won’t believe 
it until they have tried it. 














Brain Teaser 


This week’s problem, contributed 
by G. W. Lawrence, of Hutchinson, 
Kan., is as follows: A chicken hawk 
was sitting on a fence post seven feet 
high. When it saw a man coming out 
of the house it flew directly to the top 
of a telephone pole that stood 60 yards 
from the fence post. With his gun, the 
man shot the hawk, which fell directly 
to the ground. If the entire distance 
the hawk flew and fell from the time 
it left the top of the fence post until 
it hit the ground was 247 feet, how 
high was the telephone pole? Answer 
next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—A got 2,149 
marbles; B 5,547; C 2,007; D 12,146 
and E 5,031. 


Alphabet Game 


Here is a sociable game that will 
teach considerable geography as well 
as provide entertainment. Any num- 
ber of players may participate. They 
all sit around in a circle, while the 
leader sits in the center of the circle 
and points out the player who is to 
recite each time. 

First player pointed to begins as 
follows: My name is Albert, I come 
from Albany (N.Y.), I deal in apples 
and I am bound for Adams (Mass.). 
By this time everybody has to be set 
for the next letter, B, because the 
leader may call on any player, who 
must follow A’s example: My name is 
Ben, I deal in bananas, I come from 
Baltimore (Md.), and I am traveling to 
Boston (Mass.). Thus, the players 
carry on through the whole alphabet. 
However, any player who gets stuck 
or makes a mistake must pay a forfeit 
—some small penalty decided on be- 
fore the game starts. 

mo 


Smiles 

Mrs. Skjold—I wish to buy a fash- 
ionable dress. 

Clerk—Yes, madam; will you have 
it too tight, too long or both? 





Dzudi—Do you think it possible for 
a man to love two girls at the same 
time? 
Mabel—Not if they know about it. 








Dots (proud of her cooking)—Jim, I 
shall never dine out with you again if you 
are going to be so vulgar. 

Jim—W hy, what did I do? 

Dots—You just ate as if you were actu- 
ally enjoying it. 


Boogy—I’m a little stiff from bowl- 
ing. ; 

Woogy—Where’d you say you were 
from? 


Jawsom—Do you think television 
will ever take the place of the country 
weekly newspaper? 

Crossroads Grocer—I doubt it. You 
can’t swat a fly with a television re- 
ceiver. 


Lucinda (testing Rastus’s devotion) 
—Suppose it’s a dark night, an’ we’re 
in a deep woods, an’ a boa constrictor 
comes awigglin’ through the grass, an’ 
a wildcat aboundin’ through the brush, 
an’ a lion roarin’ an’ makin’ fer us a 
mile a minute. What is we goin’ to do? 

Rastus—Dar ain’t goin’ to be no 
“we.” Ah ain’t agoin’ ter be dar, no 
m’am! 


Woodhead—What did you do with 
my shirt? 

Roommate—I sent it to the laundry. 

Woodhead—Great guns, man! The 
whole history of Europe was outlined 
on the cuffs. 


Groot—I suppose you and your wife 
go out a good deal? 

Fifer—No, we are paying such high 
rent we stay in all of the time in order 
to get the full value for our money. 


Orator—I believe in free speech, 1 
do! 

Heckler—You don’t believe anyone 
would pay to hear you, do you? 


Barber—Hair cut? 

Farmer—Yep. 

Barber—How do you want it cut? 

Farmer—I’m not particular. 

Barber—I’ll cut it any way you like. 

Farmer—That’s a bargain. Cut it 
on shares. You can have half the 
hair for your work. 


Prof. Fritter—Oxygen is essential to 
all animal existence. There could be 
no life without it. Yet, strange to say, 
it was discovered only a little more 
than a century ago. 

Student Grubb—What did they do 
before it was discovered, Prof? 








PATHFINDER 


MOVIE WORLD 


You'll Be Seeing 


Rose of Washington Square (20th 
Century-Fox): With Alice Faye, Ty- 
rone Power and a sackful of the las! 
decade’s best songs, Darryl Zanuck 
may have thought he had in this musi 
cal another “Alexander’s Rag Tim: 
Band.” But he hasn’t, The plot and con- 
tinuity of this song medley are ex- 
tremely uneven. Without the presenc: 
of Al Jolson as his old singing self, the 
show would be drab indeed. He is the 
fellow who guides Alice Faye to star- 
dom, though all the while she loves a 
no-account swindler (Power). Miss 
Faye’s big song is “My Man,” a hit thal 
was popularized by Fannie Brice. 


* * * 








Hotel Imperial (Paramount): The 
long-postponed appearance of Italy’s 
blonde actress, Isa Miranda, is made 
in this half-serious litthe melodrama 
of wartime espionage. The hotel is 
situated between Russia and Austria, 
is continually changing hands, and as 
a result is filled with spies. Miss 
Miranda is the pretty chambermaid. 
Ray Milland is an Austrian lieutenant, 
and Reginald Owen a comic Russian 
general, Gene Lockhart and Curt Bois 
lighten the atmosphere, and the Don 
Cossack chorus sings. 

Captain Fury (United Artists): Brian 
Aherne plays the Robin Hood of Aus- 
tralia, aided by Victor McLaglen and 
a band of escaped convict-laborers. 
The story is laid in the pioneering 
days “down-under,” and Aherne’s self- 
imposed task is to free the small 
ranchers of domination and tyranny 
by a ruthless big land-owner (George 
Zucco). There is plenty of villainy, 
courage, broad humor and unbeliev- 
able escapes. As an action drama, it’s 
good stuff. 

Sorority House (RKO): Anne Shir- 
ley, who was the poor girl of “Girls’ 
School,” has that role again in this 
sentimental little piece about the snob- 
bery of the college sorority system. 
With two friends, she agonizes over 
getting a bid, but when she actually 
does, she turns it down, for her own 
good. 

oo 


Flickers 


@ Producer Samuel Goldwyn has 
finally attained his ambition of gain- 
ing control of United Artists Studios. 
Last week he bought out the interests 
of Mary Pickford, Douglas Fairbanks 
and Charles Chaplin, the original 
founders. From now on, the organiza- 
tion will be called “Samuel Goldwyn, 
Inc.” 


g At 76, Walter Damrosch, noted 
symphony conductor, will make his 
first appearance in a feature picture. 
He will play himself in “The Star 
Maker,” a Paramount film starring 
Bing Crosby. 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


Have aa to per. sell Terr enchem ? ot De Bree we vas 
~wagt hale +" Pama 
than 8 there 


readers in the fewest possible word 
Classified Rates—75 cents a aeres minimom fourteen 
Bech initial and p of fi as well as each 
— To the name and address, will = counted as words. 


ADDRESS nearest advertising office as listed on page two. 







AGENTS WANTED 


IP YOU WANT TO GET Groceries and Household 
—— at Wholesale, and a wonderful chance to 
rake up to $15 in @ day besides, send me your name 

New Ford 

6032 Mon- 





No experience necessary. 


ediately. 
-- Mills, 


Sedans given producers as bonus. 
mouth, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


BOTH “MEN AND } WOMEN to r represent Pathfinder, 
part or full time. If experienced so state. Address: 


Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


CHEMICAL GARDENING 


FLOWERS, S, VEGETABLES WITHOUT SOIL in water 

with chemicals, indoors. Home Starting outfit, 

ear’s supply chemicals, manual instructions $1.00 

stpaid. Details sent. Soilless Growers, Barryton, 

Michigan 

mee 
INSTRUCTION 


MOTION PICTURE CAREER!—Hollywood “trade 
ecrets’’ at last revealed! Details of how you can 
ecome am actor, writer, producer, etc. $1 postpaid. 
5, Cinema Research, 7904 Santa Monica Bivd., 
wood, i, Calif. 
NCLE SAM” JOBS. $105-$175. Prepare immedi- 
ately Particulars—iist positions—free. Franklin 
titute, Dept. M13, Rochester, N. Y. 
SC MEDICAL a en 
(TCH? POR THAT EXASPERATING RECTAL ITCH! 
Try “Carboide.”” $1.00 Postpaid. Carboide Lab- 
tories, Boise, Idaho. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


NDING GOD. 25c silver. Harvey ‘Jones, 2636 W. 
d Ave., Denver, Colorado. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


ENTORS—Write for new Free book, ‘‘Patent Guide 

the Inventor,’’ and “‘Record of Invention” form. 

io charge for preliminary information. Clarence A 

O’Brien & Hyman Berman, Registered Patent Attor- 
, 698-F Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 


iVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or un- 
tented. Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 
ht, St. Louis, Mo. 
7 PHOTO FINISHING ‘ 
CAMERA ROLL DEVELOPED and 2 Deep View Prints 
of eath exposure, 25c. 35mm fine grain, and 36 
x41 glossy enlargements, $1.25. Immediate Service. 
i sfaction guaranteed. Photolab, Box 5544, Chicago, 
cc 


rept 





lh 


HE PHOTO MILL. IMMEDIATE SERVICE! Roll 
developed, printed, and choice of two enlargements, 
e tinted enlargement, or eight reprints, 25c coin. 


Reprints 2c. The Photo Mill, Box 629-H, Minne- 
olis, Minn. _ SS ee ~*~ “ 
LAST! ALL YOUR SNAPSHOTS In Natural 


Colors. Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, 
y 25c. Reprints, 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Natural 
r Photo, _Janesville, Wisconsin. 


ROLL DEVELOPED. Eight Guaranteed Prints, Two 

Beautiful Professional Enlargements 25c. Very quick 

vice. Expert workmanship. Perfect Film Service, 
‘aCrosee, Wis. 


PROMPT SERVICE—Quality work; 2 beautiful double- 
weight gloss enlargements, 8 guaranteed neverfade 
ts each roll 25c. Excel Photos, Dubuque, Iowa. 


wo BEAUTIFUL wide border enlargements, 8 
nappy prints, 25c. Sunbeam Film Service, La- 
Crosse, Wis., Box 876. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 
Enlargement coupon. 
ngton, 

ROLL DEVELOPED, 8 prints, . painted enlargement— 
se. Reprints, 3c. Fast service. Janesville Film, 

A-51, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


SaaS with roll 25c. | 
Photo, Ogden, Utah. 


OLL DEVELOPED, 2 prints each negative 25c. En- 
largement coupon. Willards, Box 3535-T, Cleve- 
d, Ohio 











2 prints each negative 25c. 
Artcraft, Box 1822-T, Wash- 





16 reprints 25¢; Rex 





SONG POEMS WANTED 


INGWRITERS: Send your poem today for imme- 
liate consideration. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 
lding, Chicago. 


ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS WANTED for " publication, 
: a. Westmore Music Corporation, Dept. 36E. 
rtland, Ore. 








SONGWRITERS — 


INGWRITERS WANTED. Write for Free Book, 
suaranteed Plan. Song Bureau, Dept. 17, Salem, 
lana. 


DON’T Gasp! 


if you have 


ASTHMA | 


Write Dept. 2 - 1210 Textile Tower 
Seattle, Washington 


‘\ (o} Oe Cie bb -10)68-3 8 > 


| 
Easy to use Viscose Method heals many old 
leg sores caused by leg congestion, varicose veins, 




















ollen and injuries or no cost for TRIAL. 
Dercribe nour weuhte aad get FREE BOOK. 


P. F. VISCOSE METHOD COMPANY 


140 N. Dearborn Street. Chicago, Ilinois 





ROYAL VISIT— 


(Continued from page 4) 


never wanted to be King and Queen. 
For 14 years they lived an almost nor- 
mal life as Duke and Duchess of York. 
The little Princesses, Elizabeth and 
Margaret Rose, graduated from baby- 
buggy to tricycle in a sunny garden 
near London’s Hyde Park. Now that 
pleasant privacy is gone forever. 


. + « The Man and the Woman 


The bigger job fell to George. A shy 
and by no means brilliant boy who 
was usually left out of his brothers’ 
games, he grew up with a speech im- 
pediment—a painful stammer. During 
the World War he trained with the 
Fleet and fought in the battle of Jut- 
land, afterwards settling down to col- 
lege life at Cambridge. Always he was 
overshadowed by his glamorous elder 
brother Edward. 

Facially, George VI is the image of 
his mother, Dowager Queen Mary. He 
is 43, about five feet eight inches tall 
and earns $2,050,000 a year, most of 
which he has to spend on household 
maintenance. The English people do 
not like their king to be economical. 
The annual bill for shoeing his horses, 
for example, comes to $1,990, or more 
than three times the yearly income of 
an average American. 

Elizabeth — naturally friendly—has 
taken to the business of being a queen 
as the proverbial duck to water. 
Though daughter to a Scottish ear] of 
ancient lineage, she was a commoner 
until her marriage to the Duke of York. 
As the Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon, 
she grew up in Glamis (pronounced 
“glarms”) Castle, an enormous red 
stone stronghold on the east coast of 
Scotland. Elizabeth’s family number- 
ed 10. She is 39, five foot five and 
frankly plump. She does not diet. She 
has a permanent wave, dances well, 
plays the harp, embroiders, and never 
wears high heels, 





. - « But for a Mrs. Simpson 


George and Elizabeth are the kind of 
rulers Englishmen like: nice-looking, 
unaffected, respectable, home-loving 
and jolly. They are not as exciting as 
Edward would have been, but they fit 
the pattern of that curious institution, 
a constitutional monarchy. Had a 
Mrs. Simpson not popped up in history, 
George and Elizabeth might still be 
the contented Duke and Duchess of 
York. Had they not been born blue- 
bloods, they might have been a garage 
mechanic and a clubwoman. Instead 
—feasted on snowbirds and feted with 
the pomp of Nero—they are riding 
around North America on a gold- 
trimmed train. 

There will be many who say the 
King and Queen are coming to induce 
the United States to fight British wars. 
George and Elizabeth will have to face 
that criticism. If only to pay respect 
to a pair of hard-working people who 
have done their best with a difficult 
job, however, America will welcome 
her first glimpse of a reigning British 
sovereign. 
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HELP STOMACH 
DIGEST FOOD 


Without Laxatives—and You'll Eat 
Everything from Soup to Nuts 


The stomach should digest two pounds of food daily. 
When you eat heavy, greasy, coarse or rich foods or 
when you are nervous, hurried or chew poorly your 
stomach often pours out too much fluid. Your food 
doesn’t digest and you have gas, heartburn, nausea, 
pain or sour stomach. You feel sick and upset all over. 

Doctors say never take a laxative for stomach pain. 
it is dangerous and foolish. It takes those little black 
tablets called Bell-ans for Indigestion to make the 
excess stomach fluid harmless, relieve distress in no 
time and put you back on your feet. Relief is so quick 
it is amazing and one 26¢ package proves it. Ask 


for Bell-ans for Indigestion. 


AN IMPORTANT | 
Pr essege | 


Jo MEN [ecm 





Don’t delay another day! 
Send for this new FREE illus- 


trated Bockigt explaining in 
Sotelt tates t facts oad treat- 
for" ““Men Past 40°’. 
Miatied Pao obligation | 
LT ey & 
Do it today Z 


Mittord Sanitarium, Dept. F, Milford, Kansas 
Please send me your Free I!lustrated Book of Facts. 
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City 








If you have a skin trouble that 

(1) itehes or burns, (2) oozes or 

scales, (3) gets better then worse, 
let us send you a of the one thing 
found best by our Medical Advisor, Dr. Cannaday, 
who has specialized on Eczema alone, for over 
35 years, treating thousands. It is by fer the 
best he has found for the above conditions, and is 
usually miid, clean and ———- no more visi- 
ble than water. You, too, may find your “first 


real night’s rest.’ Write today, a postal will 

do. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

DR. J. E. CANNADAY CO., 941 Park Square, 
Sedalia. Mo. 





IS DAYS 1 TRIAL 


SEND ONLY 20 CENTS with name, age and ad- 
dress, and by return mail receive a set of 14 TRIAL 
GLASSES to select from to fit your eyes at home. 


NOTHING more TO PAY until you can see 


tfectly far and near thru trial glasses. 
ur spectacles are fitted with High Grade Sin 
and DOUBLE VISION toric KRYPTOK 
a. ground into one solid piece of glass. 
Styles$3.90 and ; others as low as 
ry 95. We also repair broken frames, du ry 
broken lenses and repolish scratched lenses a 
Cost. Or. BAKER, 0.0., with 30 years’ . 
Guarantees PERFECT FIT or NO COST 
Circutar with ietost styles and lowest prices FREE 
Mw N SPECTACLE CO. 
$125 me non Dept.g95-n1 Chicago, ti, 


ARTHRITIS—Joint Pains 


“DUE TO CALCIUM DEPOSITS” 


Doctors report Pyodin breaks down calcium and stops 
ain. Write now for FREE BOOKLET “An Amezing 
iscovery.”’ NELGUR PHARMACAL CO., Inc., 

N. B. C. Bidg., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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- GRIGSBY DENTAL 
Dept. 410, 6217 S. HALSTED ST. 
















































































" OPEN A SMAL 













NEED more money? If you have this 
incentive, you’ve got what it takes to 
be a success—go in business for 
yourself! For that’s the greatest incen- 
tive, the strongest driving force in the 
world. It’s what started most ef the 
country’s big industries—the desire to 
make more money, to be one’s own 
boss, to keep all you earn! 

There’s only one thing extra you need 
—an idea. A workable plan for putting 
some hidden talent in yourself to profit- 
able use. And you may have that money- 
making talent. It may be so hidden as 
tobe unnoticed even by yourself—to date. 


But now there’s a remarkable book— 


car, are you 





Be your own boss... 
work on your own time 
.--keep what you earn. 


have you @ pho 
handy w 


can easily go in busines 





made available to you at a very special 
price through the Publishers Book Ser- 
vice—which tells you 1,000 different 
ways to make money with a small busi- 
ness of your own. Reading this book 
is a revelation, for in it you will learn 
ways of gaining your own independence 
that you’ve never even dreamed of. Easy, 
simple, inexpensive ways. 

The name of the book is, “A Small 
Business of Your Own.” It was written 
by William Allan Brooks, an authority 
on the subject. And here’s how you can 
obtain it. Send $1—in cash or money 
order—to the Publishers Book Service. 
Use the coupon below. Decide now to 
write out your own “‘declaration of 
independence” — fill in and mail the 
coupon today! 


e, do you drive a 
ith tools? If so, yOu 
s for yourself 
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L BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN! 







You can make 
MORE MONEY IF— 


You're mechanically inclined 
You’re handy with tools 
You can sew 

You can cook or bake 

You can make candies 

You are athletic 

You can drive a car 

You own a camera 

You are sympathetic 

You can write letters 

You have a vacuum cleaner 
You can talk well 


—or if you can do any 
of the other 988 things 
listed in “A Small 
Business of Your Own” 


THE “PASSBOOK TO OPPORTUNITY” 


Send for this thrilling, amazing, money-making-idea book today! Available through 
the Publishers Book Service for only $1, it may mean many times that amount in 
your income! Why let valuable time slip through your fingers! Send for it now! 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 


Send in this coupon without delay! ORDER FORM 
PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 2414 Douglas St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 


I enclose $1 for which kindly send me—all charges prepaid—a copy 
of “A SMALL BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN,” by William Allan Brooks. 
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